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No more dreary record of mismanagement can be
read than the letters that passed between William and
Philip whilst the Prince was in command of the forces
round Philippeville. "Sire," writes the Prince (5th
January 1556), " have pity on the Spanish infantry,
which, for lack of pay and out of sheer starvation, is
scouring the IOAV country round, plundering the peasantry
in mere need of food. These disorders I cannot repress,
much less can I punish them, for necessity has no law."
The exasperation (7th January 1556) is such that the
country people are talking of taking up arms at the
sound of their tocsins to defend their homes, such
tumultuous assemblies being likely to prove most
dangerous. The whole story reads like a page from
the secret history of the Sublime Porte and its starved
regiments.

During the year 1556, following upon the hollow
truce of Yaucelles, the Prince was employed in negotia-
tions partly to induce the Estates to grant supplies,
partly to raise new mercenary forces, partly on missions
to the German princes. It was a strange task to be
imposed on a young soldier of twenty-three, but the
Prince was from boyhood more politician than warrior,
and for two years he exerted the whole force of his
tact and adroitness in obtaining grants for the King,
and in bringing the German Rittmeisters to accept his
niggardly offers. In the brilliant campaign of 1557, the
Prince seems to have had only a subordinate part.
Philip took the field in May with a splendid army of
Spanish, German, Netherland, and English troops, under
Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy. It was Count
Egmont whose impetuous valour decided the great